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Arr. IL—BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Tur first century of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Amer- 
iea began with the consecration and episcopal services of Fran- 
cis Asbury, the typical Methodist Bishop ; it closes and culmi- 
nates in the useful and brilliant earcer of Matthew Simpson, than 
whom no man of his age has more sincerely served God and his 
race, or more highly honored the great office to which the suf- 
frages of his brethren had called him. [If our episeopacy hal 
its root and stock in the-sturdy Asbury, surely in the eloquent 
Simpson it found its full flower and fruit. It is donbtful if 
any other Bishop in dying has left the office more luminous or 
fragrant. 

Matthew Simpson, D.D., LU.D., was born at Cadiz, the 


-county-seat of Harrison County, Ohio, on June 21, 1811, and 


died in Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1884. He was the son of 
James and Sarah Tingley Simpson. Ilis father was a native of 
the north of Ireland, and was of Scotch-Irish descent. What 
English Puritans did for New England, the Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians did for many sections of our Middle and Southern 
States, and both were good stocks for Methodist grafting. 
James Simpson, on arriving in this country, landed first at 
Baltimore, Md., and thence emigrated when a young man to 
south-eastern Ohio. Here he married Sarah Tingley (de- 
seended from a French-English family of New Jersey), who 
also emigrated to Ohio abont the same time. Soon after 
Matthew’s birth, Mr. Simpson removed with his family to 
Pittsburg, Pa. A year later the father died, and Mrs. Simp- 
son, with her infant son, returned to Cadiz, and thenceforward 
1— FIFTH SERIES, VOL. I. 
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the training of young Simpson was under the guidance of 
his mother and of Mr. Matthew Simpson, the paternal uncle 
whose name he bore. The mother was a devout Christian 
woman, of plain dress and affable manners. She possessed 
strong native sense, associated with a vivacious temperament, 
and much of the naiveté peculiar to the French. Mr. Matthew 
Simpson was well qualified, as an educated Christian gentleman, 
to be the instructor and guardian of the boy. A close biblical 
student, reading the Scriptures in the original,Greek and He 
brew, a school teacher, a representative man in his county, a 
constant and active member of the Methodist Church from his 
early youth, he was in all respects fitted to give bent to the 
mind of the future Bishop; and so the lad grew, under the fos- 
tering nurture of the mother’s love and the unele’s wisdom. 
After receiving such academical training as Cadiz could afiord, 
he was sent to Madison College, Pa., which had recently come 
under the patronage of the Pittsburg Annual Conference, and 
of which the Rev. H. B. Bascom, D.D., then in the height of 
his fame as a pulpit orator, was the president (1827-1829). 
The good uncle meant, no doubt, to be loyal to the new Meth- 
odist College; but likely he was equally drawn by the eloquent 
Bascom, who was now the pride and joy of all Methodists. 
Young Simpson’s mind was fit tinder for the sparks which 
flashed from Baseom’s blazing intellect. 

Such was young Simpson’s proficiency in his studies, that at 
the early age of eighteen years he was made tutor in the col- 
lege. Having determined to become a physician, he returned 
to Ohio. There—it is not sure just where—he studied medi- 
cine, and had entered upon its practice when, under a powerful 
conviction of duty, he was led to change his course, and to accept. 
license to preach as a Methodist local preacher. He was “‘re- 
ceived on trial” by the Pittsburg Conference in 1833, and 
appointed to the cireuit where he lived. He was rapidly ad- 
vanced to charges in Pittsburg and Monongahela cities. In 
1837 Madison College was absorbed by Allegheny College, 
located at Meadville, Pa.,in which he was elected vice-president, 
and professor of natural philosophy and chemistry. In 1839 
he was elected president of the new Indiana Asbury Unive:- 
sity (now De Pauw) at Greencastle, Ind. After remaining 
here nine years, laying deep and broad foundations for the 
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institution, he was elected by the General Conference of 1848 
editor of the “ Western Christian Advocate,” and removed to 
Cincinnati. He was a delegate to the General Conference of 
1844 at New York, and also to that of 1848 at Pittsburg, and 
was again returned as a delegate to the General Conference of 
1852 at Boston, by which body, on the twenty-fifth day of its 
session, he was elected to the oflice of Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was then within a few weeks of the 
completion of his forty-first year; being, with the exception of 
Bishop Janes, the youngest man ever elected to that office. 
His subsequent residences were successively at Pittsburg, 
Pa., Evanston, Ill, and Philadelphia, Pa.; but according to 
‘Methodist law and usage he was a General Superintendent, a 
Bishop equally wherever the jurisdiction of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church extended. He presided over the Annual and 
General Conferences in rotation with his associate Bishops, fix- 
ing the appointments of the preachers to their several charges 
of ministerial work, and also traveling abroad, as he was desig- 
nated by his colleagues, into foreign countries, wherever the 
Church had established missions. In addition to his strictly 
official routine work must be reckoned his well-nigh countless 
sermons and addresses on ordinary and special occasions, his 
private conversations and counsels, his social and political inter- 
changes of thought und courtesy. The record would fill many 
large volumes; and the least which we may expect, at a con- 
venient opportunity, is one good volume, or more, which will 
embody in fair and just proportions his life-work. 
The most that can be required in an article so brief as this 
is an attempt at determining somewhat the historical position 
’ of our great and good Bishop. But only an attempt; for it is 
yet too early todo more. We are still in the shadow of that 
moving, vital, well-nigh overpowering personality from which 
we cannot easily emerge, so as to be able to look at him calmly 
and ¢learly. A man at the foot of a great mountain must get 
away from its base far out upon the plain if he would measure 
its proportions. Should this Review notice fall into eulogy, it 
will be of a piece with every thing and every body who came 
into close contact with the man—his spell is upon the writer. 
Bishop Simpson was the most truly representative man and 
minister of American Methodism in the last half century. As 
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snch he has not only impressed himself more strongly upon his 
times than any of his contemporaries, but his influence is des- 
tined to be more distinctive and controlling for succeeding gén- 
erations than that of any one of them. And if the most truly 
representative minister of American Methodism, why not of 
the American Church? Modesty may, perhaps, forbid us to 
press this question: it is therefore only suggested. If, in the 
providence of God, our Methodist Bishop was brought to the 
front of the hosts of American Christians, and did more deeply 
impress their mind and shape their action than any other 
living minister, to God only be the glory. He was the common 
property of all believers in Christ. Certainly, as the foremost 
preacher and officer of the numerically largest Protestant de- 
nomination of the land—as a theologian of sound and evangel- 
ical belief—as a Christian of the most catholic spirit—as a citizen 
of the truest patriotism—as a philanthropist in warm and wide 
sympathy with all that concerns the welfare of his fellow-creat- 
ures—as a man of affairs always just and prudent—as one of 
the people touching them every-where by the magnetism of his 
presence—and as a preacher illumining, stirring, and charmin; 
all alike by the force of his ideas and his eloquence, to none di 
he stand second. What other man of all the Churches has so 
completely embodied all these attributes ? Some may have been 
more profound and accurate theologians ; others more varied and 
riper scholars; others, again, better informed and more active 
humanitarians; and still others of more original and pronounced 
ideas and better judges of law; and there may have been even 
those whose eloquence at times was more incisive and search- 
ing; yet who among them all united in such harmony all these 
qualities, any one. of which is enough to make a man distin- 
guished? If it is asked, Wherein lay his greatness? after pos- 
sibly the mention of his oratory, first of all, one would be as 
liable to point to any one thing for which he was remarkable 
as to another. . 

But dismissing the question of his relative position in the 
Church at Jarge, as Methodist Episcopalians probably there will 
be no dispute among us in conceding to him the highest niche 
in our ecclesiastical temple. We have known other men and 
ministers who excelled him in some one thing, and who may 
have had, owing to certain favoring conditions, more direct 
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influence personally in molding the opinions and shaping the 
conduct of men. It would be hard for the old students of Bas- 
com, Olin, Durbin, M’Clintock, Thomson, and a few more who 
might be mentioned, to acknowledge the superior power of 
any man to these men, especially in the particular relations in 
which they were so intimately known; but when all is granted 
which is claimed for these, at some point they fall short of 
Simpson’s influence. Either their gifts were less universal or 
their spheres were more limited. They may at some time have 
moved with equal brightness in their orbits, but not always so 
uniformly, and their rounds were more circumscribed. 

The office of a Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
affords grand opportunities for commanding moral and relig- 
ious power. It cannot make a small man great, though even 
here men of comparatively moderate talents, who have been 
invested with its functions, have been raised, at least tempo- 
rarily, to an influence incalenlably beyond what they could 
have attained without it. There are men, highly influential 
before being elected Bishops, whose real power is not thereby 
enhanced, simply because they were better adapted to their for- 
mer sphere than to this. All men cannot be equally successful, 
and cannot equal their former successes in altered circumstances. 
A man whose success as an educator, a book agent, a secretary, 
an editor, a pastor, or a presiding elder, is unquestioned, and 
even brilliant, may comparatively fail as a Disliop. He may 
make a good and acceptable Bishop, but fall short of the same 
standing in his new vocation which he had in his old. There 
may be a want of adaptation, or he may lack the magnitude to 
fill the office to the utmost. Bishop Ames once asked a presid- 
ing elder how he was getting on. When answered, “ Very 

well,” he rejoined, “Ah! a presiding elder’s district is about the 
right size, but the episcopacy is too big.” When a statue is to 
be placed high, as on a portico or a tower, it must be of such 
size as to compensate for distance and relations, otherwise it 
will appear diminutive and incongruous. It had better be 
down on the ground and near the beholder, for its own sake as 
well as for the general architectural effect. 

I recollect that some years ago Dr. Abel Stevens, in one of 

his live discussions on men and measures in the Church, with 
____-¢haracteristic freedom mildly expressed regret for the election 


a 
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of Drs. Ames and Simpson to the episcopacy. He claimed 
that they were so tied up by ecclesiastical laws and usages that, 
their influence would be correspondingly curtailed. They could 
not participate, as before, in the debates of the General Confer- 
ences, or be outspoken on publie questions, or any more be lead- 
ers of reforms. This was the drift of his argument. But has 


the sequel approved his judgment in Bishop Simpson’s case 4 » 


It was not possible that Matthew Simpson could be wholly re- 
pressed in any position. His individuality would have asserted 
itself in making things move wherever he might be placed, and 
he must have been a leader and at the front under any cireum- 
stances. But he had the instinct, the training, and the magni- 
tude for a Bishop. When he was consecrated a Bishop, as 
Sumner said of Chase when Chase was sworn in as Chief-Jus- 
tice, “A shapely block of granite was hoisted to its place.” 
The episcopal office is not to be judged simply by its disci- 
plinary functions, although these, as showing the lowest view 
of its capacity for good, present unusual opportunities. Ifa 
Bishop should accomplish no more than the giving of correet 
decisions on points of law, and adjusting the preachers and 
charges to each other, a very important trust would be dis- 
charged, and the results might be sufficiently far-reaching to 
render the agent in so vast a work mighty for God. But if, in 
addition to these, he possesses capabilities not defined by the 
Discipline, and which may be regarded as incidents of the 
office, such as the ability in the charmed circles of society both 


’ by private talks and publie addresses to inspire men with a 


resistless energy, and lift them upon a higher plane, and set 
them a-going on new and world-wide enterprises, it must be 
admitted that he magnifies the office almost indefinitely. 
Bishop Simpson, all will allow, entered into and discharged 
all the essential and accidental functions of the episcopacy 
with entire suecess. He found much in the office, and he 
gave to it as much as he found. It offered him full scope for 
all his powers, and his powers magnified it. This gem of first 
water found its proper setting. No one who knew him, or 
who will hereafter know the truth of him, ean ever speak 
slightingly of the Methodist episcopacy. Such a one must 


acknowledge its consummate grace when occupied by a man 


whose many-sidedness measured up to its capacity. 
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No amount of work Bishop Simpson could have rendered 

the Church, however excellent in quality, would have compen- 
sated for a failure in the legal requirements of his office. There 
is not the least evidence that his eminent services as an orator, 
or as a man of affairs, ever led him to slight the official duties 
of his position as General Superintendent. Nothing that he 
‘ did was done more satisfactorily than his work in what lias 
come to be known as the cabinet. In making the appoint- 
ments of the preachers, no Bishop was more patient and pains- 
taking, more thoughtful of the welfare of both pastors and 
people, or more judicious in his allotments. He was accessible 
to the least church or the least preacher. Indeed, far from re- 
pelling, he ever invited all freely to approach him, and to say 
what was in their hearts. He desired to do the best for all 
parties, and he needed all possible light to direct him. And 
somehow, there was that utter self-abandoniment and frankness 
which awakened confidence in the most timid preacher who 
might go to him with any personal burden or perplexity about 
his appointment. No doubt he sometimes made mistakes (and 
no one was more ready to acknowledge them than he), yet evi- 
dently his diseiplinary work at the close of each Annual Con- 
ference over which he presided bore the impress of the sound- 
est judgment. If he did not excel some others in this delicate 
and difficult department, he was unquestionably the equal of 
any. Only a very few of his law-decisions or rulings have ever 
been reversed. Sometimes a question has been raised as to the 
strict legality of some of his appointments, as in the case of the 
People’s Church in Boston; but here it is admitted that he 
acted according to the equity of the case, and under the shield 
of high necessity he took responsibility, at the risk of creat- 
ing a precedent. If-he ever swerved from the letter of the 
law, it was not because he did not know differently, but be- 
cause knowing, he would, under the behests of the extremity, 
press the law to the utmost verge of allowableness. The gar- 
ment was more important than a few of its fringes, the temple 
than some of its pinnacles or griffins. 

Touching the lowest round of the official ladder, he was an 
example of punctuality, of promptness and attention to details 
in the dispatch of business, and in meeting the requirements 

of devotional exercises, both private and public. In all these 
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things there was no evidence of undue haste, nothing erratic 
or bordering on eeccentricity—all was calm, deliberate, equa- 
ble, and firm. When his humblest engagements were fulfilled, 
no apology had to be offered that any thing was improperly 
done or omitted under the plea that genius is impulsive, and 
necessarily forgetful of, or indifferent to, little things. Un- 
doubtedly these little things were sometimes irksome—for his 
great soul must have been most of the time oceupied with high 
thoughts—but they were regarded as indispensable parts of 
life’s work, and as a thoughtful, good man he had schooled 
himself to do what was fitting and wholesome. 

While Bishop Simpson thus performed, with the utmost 
fidelity, the plainest work of his office, he rose with the occa- 
sion, as this office opened its broader opportunities. A Meth- 
odist Bishop is the aceredited head of his denomination where 
he resides, and wherever he goes ; and as the representative of 
his people he becomes, tacitly at least, an important person, not 
only in his own denomination, but also in general society and 
in the State. Leadership is conceded to him, and he is looked 
to as a guide, a quickener, as well as a conservator, in all land- 
able enterprises. Bishop Simpson was born to lead. With a 
profound insight into human nature, a clear perception of the 
principles and motives governing men, an accurate discrimina- 
tion in all questions affecting human destiny, and with convie- 
tions as strong as his discriminations were just, with a sincere 
love for progress arising fron: a yearning for personal improve- 
ment and corresponding advancement in those about him, he 
could not be still—he must go forward, and see others go for- 
ward, Irom a young man he had the courage of his convie- 
tions, and after he became Bishop, the man was not lost 
in the office; he still had thoughts and dared to express them. 
Repression of opinion or discussion was never his policy for 
himself or for his brethren. There was no seal upon his 
lips, simply because his heart was hot within him, responding 
in quick pulsations to the claims of humanity. He never 
seemed to think that he had any need to nurse cither his dig- 
nity or his consistency. He would converse freely with the 
laymen, and with the youngest ministers of the Church about 
the most delicate and perplexing matters, after which his de- 
terminations were usually cheerfully accepted. 
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His caution was also equal to his courage ; perhaps each con- 
tributed largely to the other. Where did he ever speak a rash 
word or do arash act? He was no agitator for agitation’s sake. 
His mind was rather constructive than destructive. He would 
build up rather than pull down. If he saw a vicious principle 
in a system he would do as the skillful workman would do by 
a faulty stone or plank—prop and brace the sound materials 
about it, and then cut it loose and draw it out, rather than 
ruthlessly knock down the whole building. And yet when 
the ease required it he could deal weighty blows against 
wickedness, spiritual or otherwise, though enthroned in high 
places. 

His brave spirit and consummate tact as a leader were never 
more highly displayed than in the lay representation move- 
ment in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Convinced that the 
principles of lay participation in the highest councils of the 
Church was a correct one, and also that the men who were ad- 
vocating it were sincere and loyal Methodists, instead of stand- 
ing aloof from them, under the plea that the functions of his 
office were wholly executive, and that by favoring them he 
might offend more than he would please, he joined them. With 
no ambition but the glory of God and the prosperity of the 
Chureh, he at once gained the intelligent confidence of the 
gentlemen who were determined upon the reform; and such 
was his ascendency over them that by a tacit consent he received 
from them the assurance that under no circumstances of provo- 
cation or delay would théy secede from the Church. “ An-, 
other secession!” That charge was nailed to the counter. 
Under his inspiration the lay delegations were the most loyal 
of the loyal, shouted 'more vociferously for the fathers and 
_ old-fashioned Methodism than all their brethren. He earnest- 
ly deprecated the possibility of violence and rashness. These 
brethren were, he believed, equally lovers of the Church with 
those who differed from them in judgment, and sought only its 
good. Hence he urged kindness, consideration, patience; old 
and honest prejudices were not to be instantly overcome. Thus 
while the advocates of lay repr esentation appreciated the kind 
utterances of the Bishops in their successive quadrennial ad- 
dresses, and while they respected the studied silence which 
some maintained as individuals during the controversy, they 
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were not slow to admit that they owed the early triumph of 
their cause largely to the advocacy of Bishop Simpson. 

He was one of the first to pronounce in favor of higher 
ministerial education; to lead off in the improvement of 
church architecture among us; to countenance such arrange- 
ments as would tend to foster the social life of the young, and 
to bind them more closely to the Church. It was a grief to 
him to see so many of the children of our oldest and best 
families drifting away from Methodism as though there was 
not énough in the Church of their parents to satisfy them. 
Hence while he ceased not to emphasize whatever is peeuliar 
to Methodist doctrine, experience, and polity, he also sought 
to harmonize these with the highest intellectual and social 
culture. He took great pains to cultivate the friendship of 
the young people of our leading families, as the destined 
social forees of the Church. He argued that if Methodist 
teaching and usage lifted men upon a higher plane, there 
ought to be nothing antagonistic in this usage and teaching to 
the religious life upon this plane. The prosperous and edu- 
cated classes could as well be Methodists, if they correctly under- 
stood Methodism, as members of any other Christian Church. 
Methodism was to him the best realization of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, and hence he thought it best suited to embody 
his highest ideas of redeemed humanity. It was strong enough 
and wide enough to sustain and comprehend all the varied 
fruits which were the product of its inherent vitality. It had 
made lim all he was; under its wholesome care every generous 
aspiration of his nature had been nurtured; consequently it 
grieved him deeply to see the children of earnest Methodists 
turn away from the Church which had nourished their fathers 
and mothers, and so given them respectability. 

While Bishop Simpson was a sincere patriot, and would un- 
doubtedly have gone into public life had he not been a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and while much that he did for his country in 
the way of counsel and advocacy was from pure love for the 
nation and humanity, yet he was not indifferent to the position 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church as an important factor in 
public affairs. He not only wished that the influence of this 
great denomination, in the action of its individual members 
as citizens and in its position as an organization, should uphold 
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the country, but he was also jealous of the honor of the peo- 
ple of whom he was a constituted leader. Though by nature 
timid, and the last to push himself, yet conscious of the under- 
lying support of a great denomination he did not hesitate, when 
ealled upon by the General Administration, to offer advice in 
the hour of peril, and to accept for Methodism appropriate 
honors in the time of triumph. It is well known that Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Stanton admitted him to their counsels in the 
conduct of the war, particularly in its civil aspects; and that 
not alone because they understood his power with the people, 
but becausealso they found him to be a disinterested and ju- 
dicious friend. He could be trusted equally to calin the tumult 
or fire the hearts of the masses, and to speak wisdom in the 
eouncils of princes. The steadfast and intimate friend of the 
great and good martyr President while he lived, the personal 
relation as well as the national reputation of the Bishop was 
recognized in that he was called upon to deliver the funeral 
sermon at Mr. Lincoln’s burial. All who knew Bishop Simp- 
son will remember how sincerely in this regard, as well as in 
his speeches on great occasions and his public and private ef- 
forts for the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, he served his 
country ; but at the same time he was truly glad to have the 
Church which he loved as the apple of his eye, brought to 
the front, and recognized in the loyalty which it felt and the 
sacrifices it made. 

But after all that may be said of the excellence of Bishop 
Simpson as a man and an administrator, the one real and im- 
mediate cause of his ascendency was, his power as a preacher 
of the Gospel. Burning with the love of Christ and the love 
of man, he preached as but few men of this age or any other 
have done. Though admitted to be a good average scholar 
and a sensible, devout Christian, it was his preaching which 
first brought him into prominence among his brethren, and 
sustained him in that prominence almost to the close of his life. 
Many years ago a certain professor of a Western college said 
to a distinguished teacher in the East, as they were discussing 
the great preachers of Methodism, “ We have out in Indiana 
a man named Simpson who ean ontpreach them all.” It 
would be difficult to overstate his popularity with the Hoosiers 
in those earlier days, when he was president of the Indiana 
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Asbury University. The anecdotes of his pulpit and platform 
triumphs would make a volume in the annals of sacred oratory. 
Wherever he appeared crowds gathered about him, and he 
would preach with such wondrous influence that it was not 
uncommon for the great multitudes to be wrought up to the 
highest pitch of ecstasy or anguish. His name became a honse- 
hold word throughout the State. THe moved eastward to Ohio, 
and in Cincinnati, as well as in all the regions round about, the 
same remarkable effects followed. Called farther east, by his 
election to the episcopacy, and going up and down the Atlantie 
States from Maine to Maryland, whether he stood before the 
cold and philosophical New Englanders, the versatile descend- 
ants of the Knickerbockers of New York and New Jersey, 
the plain and quiet Friends of Pennsylvania, or the thoughtful 
and emotional Baltimoreans, it was all the same ; every-where 
triumphs awaited him. All classes heard him gladly, and 
he was by common consent ranked with the first preachers 
of the nation. The rank then assigned him was never after- 
ward disputed. Such suecess must have been based on solid 
merits. Many western meteors have flashed across the eastern 
horizon only as quickly to disappear in darkness; but this man, 
a star of the first magnitude, when he had onee risen steadily, 
shone on in his place till the final setting in death. There 
may be, here and there, a few who never felt, and consequently 
never admitted, his transcendent power, but they must be re- 
garded as exceptions to the rule. As common sense is the best 
sense, so the common judgment of mankind is the- best test of 
excellence in preaching. 

In attempting to account for Bishop Simpson’s pre-eiitaall 
as a preacher, it must be considered, first of all, that he recog- 
nized preaching as the great business of his life. He was 
called of God to be a preacher long before he was called of the 
Church to be a Bishop. This call was, like his conversion, rad- _ 


ical and abiding. It so possessed him that it left nothing in — 


him unappropriated. Fence preaching could never be treated i 
as secondary, or accessory to something else, much less as an” 
accident of his vocation. It was the one thing of all others to 


be done with his might. This was the grand absorbent which 
drew in, dissolved, and assimilated all the resources of his af- 


fluent mind. God converted his soul and said to him, “Go, | 
| | * 
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tell it;” and he began to tell it, and he went on telling it. 
There was to him no fact, with its correlations, so impor- 
tant as this; not alone was it fresh when it first took place, 
but the freshest of all truths to his latest day; and to proclaim 
it was the necessity and joy begotten of its irresistible im- 
pulse. Though he grew in intelligence, station, fortune, and 
fame, he never grew away from his early conviction of the su- 
preme dignity and importance of preaching. When, there. 
fore, he stood before the people “to speak the words of this 
life,” whether in the backwoods or the metropolis of the land, 
he did the best of which he was capable. His estimate of the 
pulpit he has himself indicated in the Yale lectures: “It seems 
to me that the possibilities connected with preaching have 
been only partially realized, and that a bright and more glori- 
ous day will dawn upon the Church.” This thorough absorp- 
tion not only led him to bring all his acquirements to thie 
pulpit, but it impressed his audience with such a sense of his 
moral and profescional earnestness as predisposed them to a 
favorable hearing. 

This view of the work of preaching as the one grand en- 
gagement of his life led’ him uniformly to preach for the high- 
est results. “If you would be eloquent,” said the venerable 
Dr. Tyng, “preach always as if you were in a revival.” Thus, 
by both a spiritual and artistic instinct, Bishop Simpson, brush- 
ing aside all trivialities, seized upon, as the staple of his dis- 
courses, the great fundamental truths of the Gospel. Such 
themes as sin, atonement, salvation, the harmony of natural and 
revealed law, the final triumph of Christianity, and kindred 
topics, were those he usually discussed with all his energy of 
-mind and heart. ‘This sort of selection as to his subjects 
guaranteed an order of discussion which could not fail to be 
worthy the attention of the most cultivated among his hearers. 
He never failed to impress an audience by the quality of his 
thought as well as by the sincerity of his purpose. 

The subject-matter of his discourses owed much of its im- 
pressiveness to the mode of its expression. It might possibly 
be affirmed that no one can be an original thinker who has not 
imagination, for imagination is the faculty by which old truths 
are seen in new lights, by which relations between a well-un- 
derstood order and an order not so well understood, or hitherto 
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not at all, are brought to view. It is the ereative faculty that 
clothes dead things with life, and makes the tame and common- 
place facts of existence fresh, realistic. This faeulty Bishop 
Simpson possessed to a wondrous degree. Faney, too, he had. 
He could deseribe a scene or a thing with great aceuracy and 
with the delicate touches of alandseape painter. But his forte 
was original pereeptions—that all-seeing imagination before 
whose blaze hidden things fall open as the quartz dissolves into 
its elements before the blow-pipe. The mind of the hearer 
likes this mode of putting thought. It excites wonder and 
secures assent; it entertains while it instructs. There was in 
all his sermons marks of a great intellect. The effect produced 
by them was not that which results merely from exciting the 
emotions, but rather that which comes of a thorough convic- 
tion of the understanding. Beginning with a statement of 
truths held in common by the natural and spiritual man, upon 
these as a foundation he builded the superstructure, carrying 
the judgment of the hearer with him in every step of the as- 
cent until he reached the conclusion; a culmination in which 
not only the harmony of natural and revealed religion was seen, 
but the infinite superiority of the latter was triumphantly vin- 
dicated. Thus in every sermon, whether by design or instinct, 
there was unity, movement, cumulation. One leading idea 
gathered about it all subordinate ones, and grew by their con- 
tributions until it expanded into one magnificent whole of 
evangelical truth. And usually when this grand finale was 
reached his hearers were captured—the spiritual man rejoiced 
and the natural man assented. 

And yet with all these qualities—his devout piety, honesty as 
a man, logical precision, affluence of imagination, and his sin- 
gle purpose to save men—the core of his preaching is not quite 
touched, nor the hidden springs of his power detected. To 
understand what it was that gave his preaching its charm you 
must go back of its subject-matter, and its merely intellectual 
and religious character, to the genius of the man. He was by 
nature an orator. Heaven had endued him with the gift of 
thinking, feeling, and speaking eloquently. What this means 
who can define? If asked what is beauty, one may reply that it 
is unity in variety, fitness, the evolution of forces, ete., but none 
of these will fully answer; and yet we all feel beauty when 
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we see it in an object or a thought. It is alike difficult to 
tell what poetry is, though we say many things helpful to 
a correct understanding of it. So eloquence has never been 
satisfactorily explained. One man gets up before us with a 
physique as perfect as that of Apollo Belvidere, his head and 
face of classic mold, his voice attuned like that of an organ, 
his ideas original and grand, and his action faultless—and we 
feel his power, we are entranced as by the spell of a magician. 
We say this is eloquence. Soit is. But another comes with- 
out a single feature in his bodily appearance to recommend 
him, and claims a hearing. He is under size, or tall and un- 
gainly, his head defiant of the acknowledged rules of phrenol- 
ogy, his eye rather expressionless than otherwise, his voice 
equeaky or harsh, his ideas at first are commonplace and his 
action violates all grace, and yet, as the man'speaks, he gradu- 
ally gains your attention, disarms your prejudices, wins your 
favor, until he penetrates you as with a flame of fire, and you 
melt before him, or he sweeps you away as with a whirlwind, 
and, regardless of the question as to whether he is logical or 
graceful, you are borne down. Here, too, is eloquence; you 
feel it. Sharp-as isthe contrast between the two men, there 
is one thing in which they are the same. They possess the 
strange power of transfusing their hearers with their own per- 
sonality, so that the hearers think and feel as they do. It is 
something—a spark—which inheres in the original structure 
of the mind. It is born in a man, and not acquired. 

Such was the endowment of Bishop Simpson. This spark 
lightened with its flame the whole man, soul and body. Every 
thing he did, he did eloquently. He thought, wrote, spoke, 
moved as an orator. In scanning the files of the “ Western 
Christian Advocate ” for the four years he was editor, one will 
find the same essential features in his editorials which all 

along distinguished his spoken discourses. They are suf- 
fused with a warmth which puts the soul aglow with the 
vitality of the man who is behind the pen. In all his 
words, looks, and actions, whether he talked familiarly with a 
friend or two, or looked calmly upon an audience before rising 
to speak, or stooped to kiss a child or to grasp a brother’s hand 
in passing, there was a gleam of the inward light. Men will 
say it was sympathy with mankind, earnestness, a losing of 
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himself in his subject and for others. All true; it was all this, 
and something besides. To Bishop Simpson's oratory may be 
felicitously applied the language which Mr. Curtis uses in his 
oration on Wendell Phillips: “ Unconsciously and surely the 
ear and heart were charmed. How was it done? Ah, how 
did Mozart do it, how Raphael? The secret of the rose’s 
sweetness, of the bird’s eestasy, of the sunset’s glory—that is 
the secret of genius and of eloquence. ... Like an illumi- 
nating vase of odors, he glowed with concentrated and per- 
fumed fire. The divine energy of his conviction utterly pos- 
sessed him and his. 


“*Pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in Js cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say his body thought.’” 


Thousands who have listened to Bishop Simpson will recall 
many illustrations of this singular power. A leading educator 
of our Church heard him soon after his election to the 
episcopacy on his first visit to New England. The theme was 
“The Victory of Faith.” He says: “I stood in the aisle of 
the church during the entire time, from one hour and a half to 
two hours, wholly insensible of the flight of time.” On an- 
other occasion, this gentleman himself had preached on Sun- 
day morning at one of the Bishop’s Conferences, the Bishop 
being unable to preach. After the ordination, the Bishop be- 
gan to exhort, and in a few minutes the whole audience was 
convulsed with emotion; preachers and people langhed and 
wept as though beside themselves. Those who attended the 
reunion of the Ohio and Cincinnati Conferences at Chillicothe, 
O., during the war (1864, perhaps) will never forget the scene, 
Bishop Simpson had been addressing the joint bodies upon the 
issues before the country, and in his peroration he turned to the 
“Stars and Stripes” above him, and, taking hold of its folds, 
he burst into a thrilling apostrophe to the old flag. The effect 
was electrical; the ministers shouted, wept, stamped, embraced 
each other, and, it was afterward reported, some even rolled 
over on the floor. The scene was simply indescribable. 

It was our privilege to hear Charles Sumner and Bishop 
Simpson in New York about the same week, during the excit- 
ing presidential campaign of 1864. Mr, Sumner spoke in — 
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Cooper Union. The audience was select. The oration was 
masterly. Beginning with a description of two ships which 
steered for the American coast, one from a port of England 
freighted with the Puritans seeking freedom in the New 
World, the other from the coast of Africa freighted with 
negroes doomed to servitude; he went on to trace the rise and 
progress of the great controversy between freedom and slavery 
up to that hour, and the issue that was then upon us. Through- 
out, the sentences were compact, the argument conclusive, and 
the rhetoric perfect. Every body was convinced, but there was 
little or no emotion. Bishop Simpson spoke to a vast con- 
course in the Academy of Music on the value of the Union. 
The argument was an aggregation of facts, grouped in such 
order and so luminously and forcibly put that men bit their 
lips, clenched their fists, or stamped, shouted, and wept, as if to 
say, ‘It is so, the Union never shall be sundered.” For logical 
precision and classical finish his oration was not the equal of 
Sumner’s; and yet in effect it far excelled it, and that, too, 
with many thoughtful people. 

Another recollection: it was our good fortune to hear the 
Bishop when~he preached as our representative before the 
British Wesleyan Conference at Burslem, England, in 1870. 
Bishop Foster, then Dr. Foster, his eo-delegate, said to me, “ Let 

us go up into the gallery, and take seats where we ean see the 
effect of the sermon on the Conference.” And so we took seats 
in one end of the deep gallery of the old chapel, whence we 
could overlook the platform on which sat the “one hundred,” 
and have a general view of the audience. The preacher’s text 
was: “But none of these things move me,” etc. Acts xx, 24. 
I do not remember the order of the sermon. He discussed a 
-eall to the ministry—gave a graphic picture of Paul’s career— 
his trials and successes—pausing as the apostle was confronted 
by each successive conflict, and hearing him ery, ‘ But none of 
these things move me.” We followed with the rest, and were 
glad to see that our great Bishop was carrying the British 
with him. When his explanations and arguments were well 
- through, the antitheses and climaxes made, suddenly he ad- 
verted to his own call to preach. He depicted his youth, his 
orphanage, his long struggles. Finally the Spirit of God 
- fastened the conviction upon him, and now the difficulty was 
Ck Lia SERIES, VOL, I. 
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to break it to his mother. How would she be affected by it? 
Could she give him up? Could he ever leave her? He was 
her only son and child. Approaching her one day, he said, 
“ Mother, I think I shall have to preach.” Without hesitation 
she said, “Why, Matthew, I have been expecting this since 
you were a child. Your father and I dedicated you to God 
when you were born.” At this recital my heart went to my 
throat, my eyes overflowed. 1 tried to hide my emotions from 
Dr. Foster, but as I did so I glanced at him; and he, if pos- 
sible, was more overcome than I was. We both wept, forgetful 
of others. We also, like the rest, had fallen under the spell of 
the great preacher; this, too, when we had meant to study in 
cold blood the secret of his power over an audience. 

After such experiences it were easy to concede him to be a 
modern Chrysostom. Of that great ancient preacher, Suidas 
observes that “he had a tongue which exceeded the cataracts of 
the Nile in fluency, so that he delivered many of his pane- 
gyries on the martyrs extempore without the least hesitation. 
Ilis hearers were sometimes rapt in such profound attention 
that pickpockets took advantage of it; sometimes they were 
melted to tears, or beat their breasts and faces, and uttered 
groans and cries to heaven for mercy; at other times they 
clapped their hands or shouted.” * 

In concluding this rapid sketch, a few points in summing up 
seem to be worthy of special note: 

He is an example of the high achievements possible to a 
well-endowed, industrious, painstaking, and devout _youth. 
Ile began life an orphan boy, with no rich and influential 
friends, and advanced to the most commanding position. 
There were no abrupt breaks in his career; so far as we can 
see, no serious mistakes. [le moved steadily and serenely 
forward and upward, gathering strength and increasing in in- 
finence until the hour of his death. Tf he possessed natural gifts 
above the average youths, he did not seem to know it, and 
certainly he never trusted to mere genius for success. His 
application to all work was incessant. He was thoroughly 
honest in the use of time and means. When he first began to 
preach he was so simple and guileless that he conscientiously 
abstained from special preparation for preaching. He did not 

* “ Life of St. Chrysostom,” by W. R. W. Stephens, M. A., London, 
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select his text or premeditate his subject before entering the 
pulpit, deeming it necessary that he should absolutely trust the 
Lord both for his text and his sermon. “Open thy mouth 
and I will fill it.” But he learned better as he grew older, 
and when a more excellent way opened to him, he was equally 
honest in following it. In those earlier years he was not as uni- 
formly effective in his ministrations as afterward. Judging 
from a comment in the unpublished journal of the late Bishop 
Waugh, he made comparative failures in the pulpit even after 
he was a professor at Meadville. ‘“ Wheeling, Va.—Heard 
Prof. Simpson preach in the evening—it was only a tolerable 
performance.” But he studied and triumphed. No young 
man can fully know what stuff he is made of until he has 
studied with all his might, and studied persistently. 

In the matter of physical advantages he has also illus- 
trated the efficiency of an intelligent, straightforward cour- 
age. Instead of yielding to an early tendency to pulmonary 
disease, and desisting from preaching, he persevered and 
eured it. ‘ Open-air exercise, continuous and judicious speak- 
ing, saved me, as I believe, from a premature death,” he 
has more than.once been heard to say. Nor was there any 
thing in his person, until it expanded and glowed with 
the inspiration of an audience, which impressed one with 
his power. He would never have been picked out of an as- 
sembly, by those who knew him not, as a great man. His 
form was tall, but slight and stooped; his head was small for 
the size of his body, with a low forehead, projecting shagg 
eyebrows, and there was not the dome-like cranium which is 
popularly associated with the highest intellects. His eyes, 
when he was in repose, were bright enough, but not at all 
pierciug, and were rather quiet, and indicative of kindly, 
benevolent feeling, than of incisive thought and great will- 
power. It was not until he was fully aroused and on fire with 
some mighty subject that you had “ the warrior’s eye beneath 
the philosopher’s brow.” The the whole form and features, 
like some ancient classic urn, shone resplendent from the 
brightness within. Who can ever forget his looks as, thus 
transfigured, he spoke to us of Christ and heaven, until ihe 
gates of paradise seemed to open above him, and we with him 
gazed in at the celestial glory and saw the King in his beauty. 
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Bishop Simpson was a remarkable example of the union of 
the highest mental qualities in the most perfect harmony, He 
was both a philosopher and an orator. His brilliant eloquenee 
was associated with profound and far-reaching thought. His 
career is a standing refutation of the baseless assumption that 
a man cannot be a popular preacher and a deep, close thinker. 
* Genius,” says Guizot, “is bound to follow human nature in 
all its developments. Its strength consists in finding within 
iteclf tle means of satisfying the whole of the public. It 
should exist for all, and should suffice at once for the wants of 
the masses and for the requirements of the most exalted 
minds.” There were those who were ready to say of Dr. 
Durbin, before his profound practical wisdom was wrought 
into the immortal Methodist missionary scheme, that he was 
sirmply an “inspired declaimer.”’ And I presume there are 
sone persons sufficiently narrow to deny to the most eloquent 
orator of England that he is at the same time the most sagacious, 
comprehensive statesman. Mr. Gladstone could not to-day be 
the mightiest factor in British and continental politics without 
his popular oratory; nor would his eloquence avail unless sus- 
tained by the deepest and clearest insight into the principles 
which underlie both divine and human governments. Bishop 
Simpson was capable of the keenest analysis and the most ab- 
struse discussions, as his articles on cunscience and kindred 
topics, written when he was an editor, abundantly show. He 
could have excelled as a metaphysician, if metaphysics had 
been his chosen field; and had he devoted himself to the natu- 
ral sciences in which he began as a college professor, he m= 
have become a Henry, a Silliman, or possibly an Agassiz. 
had an wyu for principles whichever way he turned. It was 
this power of discernment and penetration that so stamped 
with common sense all he did that some, in characterizing 
his intellectual make-up, have been attracted more by his judi- 
ciousness than by all else. 

* Another fact which is well worthy of note is, that there is not, 
find need not be in this age or any age, a decline in the power 
and influence of the pulpit. The sustained popularity of Bishop 
Simpson and Mr. Spurgeon for so many years, not to name 
others, shows that when the human heart is rightly addressed 
it will respond. ‘To say nothing of the great truthe:-panlegy 
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holiness, providence, and heaven, which form the substance of 
preaching and which are so indispensable to the soul—preaching., 
when really eloquent, appeals to the esthetic nature of man. 
As an art it has its foundation in the higher susceptibilities of 
human nature, precisely as music or painting or any other fine 
art has. Indeed, there is no power like the power of the 
tongue. There is nothing in the whole range of nature which 
gives such satisfaction as talking. The faculty of speech is 
man’s noblest endowment. 

People love to talk and to be talked to, and hence conversation 
is the most agreeable relaxation, and that which usually eaps all 
other exercises. Where preaching, rising upon the conversa- 
tional tone and manner as a basis, keeps true to nature, it never 
can cease to be attractive. The vice of the pulpit has been an 
artificial, stilted, professional style of delivery. The same may 
apply too well to the rhetorical structure of sermons. But aver- 
age people will listen to almost any thing which is spoken in a nat- 
ural manner. The soul will always kindle to eloquent thoughts, 
eloquently spoken. And if preachers ignore this vantage 
ground which the God of nature has given them, in the love 
which is implanted in all men for the beautiful, and shall fail 
to meet its requirements, then surely must the pulpit decay. 
It is not enongh for men called of God to skulk under the cover 
that the Gospel is indispensable to mankind, and that men must 
be damned if they do not listen to it. No honest preacher 
wants to shield his neglect of study and culture under the 
sacredness and importance of his message; on the contrary, the 
more he is impressed with its holy and stupendous character 
the more he yearns so to present it as that, in his manner at 
least, there shall be nothing to repel, but every thing to attract, 
those to whom his message is to be either a savor of life unto 
life or a savor of death unto death. God’s great method of 
saving the world by preaching is so grounded in supernatural 
and natural reasons as that there need never be a decadence of 
the pulpit. Such examples as that of Bishop Simpson in our 
own times strikingly illustrate the position. Nothing but lack 
of moral convictions, spiritual earnestness, and professional en- 
thusiasm can bring about a falling away from the eloquence of 
the fathers in the Gospel. 
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